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of wanton aggression. He found it in the argument that Edward III. had been the rightful heir to the French throne, that he was the rightful heir of Edward III., and that therefore he was also the rightful heir of the French throne. Neither of the premises was true, and the conclusion did not follow from them, since the very principle on which Edward rested his claim would have made Henry's cousin, the Earl of March, heir to the French throne instead of himself; but Henry managed to persuade himself of the justice of his claim, though the mental process by which he did so is extremely difficult to understand, and in 1415 Henry renewed the Hundred Years' War by invading Normandy.
In 1415, when the Council of Constance was engaged in burning John Huss, the King of England, Henry VI., launched his expedition against a divided France. A flimsier claim in law was never propounded; but it satisfied Henry's English subjects, and Henry had somehow persuaded himself that right was on his side. Harfleur, in Normandy, which Henry chose as his objective, offered a stubborn resistance, but was ultimately carried by assault without any active move on the part of the French Government for its relief. Burgundy was holding aloof. The Armagnacs and the Dauphin were as confident as the nobles in the days of Philip VI. thax they could overwhelm the English, though their military ideas were elementary. And it appeared that after his initial success the King of England proposed to deliver himself into their hands.
The expedition had not been on a scale such as conquest demanded; presumably it had been designed mainly to secure for a foothold in France some better strategic base than Calais. Henry's obvious course was simply to secure Harfleur, which provided such a base. He had with him at the most 8,000 men, who could be withdrawn from the garrison at Harfleur. Yet instead.of returning with them to England, he chose to take the risk of making an amazingly audacious demonstration by marching through Normandy from Harfleur to Calais. If the French Government failed to interfere it would suffer unspeakable discredit If it did interfere, faction might still paralyze it. At the worst, with the precedents of Crecy and Poictiers in his mind, Henry probably reckoned that he would be able to cut his way through. And at the best matters might turn out as in fact they did turn out. The story of Crecy was very nearly repeated. The great French army brought the small English army to bay at Agincourt. The French did not attempt the old plan of sweeping the English away by a charge of horse. They advanced on foot, but their ranks were shattered, as befpre, by the English archers, and Agincottrt was a victory not less overwhelming than either Crecy or Poictiers, There was a terrific slaughter of the nobility and knighthood of France. Henry continued his triumphant IV